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The ultimate goal of the explorationist is to discover concen-
trations of minerals of such size, shape, and grade and in such
places that they can be profitably extracted from the earth's
crust and fashioned into the great variety of materials and prod-
ucts on which modern society is dependent. The insights and
clues that guide these efforts along particular lines and lead to
certain targets are many and varied. They may range, for ex-
ample, from details about the composition and texture of spe-
cific rock types or the form of a particular rock body to large-
scale hypotheses on the composition of the earth's atmosphere
2 billion years ago and the possible influence of this on chemical
processes affecting mineral deposition. The tools used in ex-
ploration are equally diverse: topographic, geologic, geophys-
ical, and geochemical maps at many scales and descriptive or
interpretative models of individual deposits or districts, of ore-
body types, and of metallogenic provinces and epochs.

The explorationist does not, however, have complete free-
dom of choice in scientific endeavors. My short contribution
to this volume is not the proper place in which to discuss world
geopolitics, domestic environmental problems and legislation,
supply and demand of both strategic and jaonstarategic com-
modities, or tibe human and financial resources ef a mineral

company or its corporate goals or areas of special expertise. I
simply wish to point out that these factors are critical to the
scope and timing of exploration programs and to the selection
of prospecting regions and of target size and type. These are
very real considerations that limit and restrict both the activities
and the ponderings of the geologist.

Ore bodies are the product of one or more cycles of con-
centration, by a variety of geologic processes, of a particular
element or group of elements, and each deposit represents the
"culmination" of an unusual series of geologic events involving
some of the earth's most complex processes. As a result, ore
deposits are extremely rare geologic features. They are dis-
tributed sparsely within the earth. To the ancients their oc-
currence was random; later came the realization that certain
types of ore were characteristic of particular geographic areas,
and in the recent past this empiricism has been superceded
by a steadily improving, but still incomplete, geologic under-
standing of the gross distribution of ores and types of deposits
in space and in time.

Prior to World War II, the literature of ore bodies was largely
descriptive, and attempts at explaining their origin were both
general and speculative. Although much remains unknown, our
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